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SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



ii. 



*00N after passing Laramie, and while we are still rolling over 
) the fertile Plains, the night sweeps up from the east in a 

smoky-looking cloud, and 
overtakes the speeding train. 
But, before the relapse of 
light into final darkness, 
there is the momentary glo- 
ry of the western sunset, 
with its barbaric splen- 
dours of crimson and gold 




and its dying pathos of opaline light and 
peaceful blues and greys. No ugliness can 
assert itself in this parting look of the day. The mean little 
dug-out and the bizarre hovel of the mines are redeemed from 
their squalour and unshapeliness, and changed until they become 
inoffensive to the sight. The low-lying plain and the swampy 
stream meandering it borrow colour from the expiring light ; 
the plain is a red-brown, and the river is overcast with a skim 
of brassy yellow. The distant mountains are folded in a wonderful 
February, 1877. 
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blue or purple — which it is we can scarcely tell — and every bend 
and peak in their serrated summit-line is emphasised with star- 
tling distinctness. The clattering train does not break the spell 
of silence and loneliness that settles with twilight on the land, de- 
spite its suggestiveness of civilisation and the fast-beating pulse 
of commerce ; on the contrary, it adds weirdness to the scene as 
it twists among the hillocks, disappearing under a snow-shed for a 
minute, and reappearing with a roar and a blaze. It is like a ship 
adrift at sea : whence it has come is only indicated by the clogging 
wreath of smoke that hangs low upon the earth behind it, and its 
destination is unforeshadowed by the gleam of a human habita- 
tion in the dusk ahead. At this time the achievement of the 
railway company in projecting an iron pathway into so wild and 

desolate a region impresses us 
as it has not impressed us be- 
fore. 

We miss little worth seeing 
in the night. A formidable ar- 
ray of stations are mentioned 
on the time -schedule, some 
named after Indian chiefs, or 
game ; some after contractors 
who have supplied the ties or 
rails ; a few after the geogra- 
phical features of the country ; 
and others with some high- 
sounding word that has capti- 
vated the fancy of the miner- 
settlers. Most of them are 
passed without detention, and 
a ludicrous disparity may be 
observed sometimes between 
the sonorous dignity of the 
name and the insignificance of 
the place. 

At Medicine Bow station a 
waggon-road leads out to Fort 
Fetterman, one of the centres 
of the last Indian campaign, 
and where in previous years the 
Sioux congregated in great 
numbers. Then we lapse into 
another stretch of plain, bound- 
ed by the same whited peaks, 
and not different in any im- 
portant particular from the 
stretch before it. The tele- 
graph-poles are the only pro- 
jections nearer than the moun- 
tains, and a flock of birds, or 
sheep, or a herd of cattle in 
the neighbourhood of a rough- 
ly-timbered ranch, is the only 
rewards of the patient tourist, 
who sits in pensive martyrdom 
at the car -window with a 
praiseworthy but fatuous re- 
solve to comprehend the whole country. The wheels of the train 
beat their humdrum on the iron rails ; the novel is again taken 
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Valley of the North Platte. 



up, and the game of whist, euchre, or casino, is resumed. Then 
the speed slackens again, and our easy-going conveyance pauses 
for a few moments at Carbon. Six hundred and fifty-six miles from 
Omaha and 6,750 feet above the level of the sea, the altitude be- 
ing different at nearly every 
station, Carbon is one of the 
many providential circum- 
stances that favour the main- 
tenance of the road, and is 
situated, as its name implies, 
over a deposit of coal. A 
shaft has been sunk to a 
depth of 120 feet, and veins 
six feet thick have been open- 
ed. The Laramie Plains and 
the surrounding mountains 
are rich in mineral deposits, 
and besides coal, gold and 
silver, also, in small quanti- 
ties, and iron, copper, lead, 
cinnabar, and antimony in 
greater abundance, have been 
found underneath the undu- 
lating surface of nutritious 
grass. 

More of the plains and 
more of the telegraph-poles. 
We pass Simpson, Percy, 
Dana, St. Mary's, and Wal- 
cott, winding in and out and 
occasionally penetrating a 
rocky cut in a way that puts 
an end to our faith in the map, 
which represents the road as 
an almost straight line. The 
passengers yawn and drowse 
in their seats, and the porter 
begins to make the beds. 
Can any one realise what the 
journey would be without the 
Pullman car? We are not dis- 
posed to be very enthusias- 
tic in alluding to that much 
overpuffed institution ; be- 
tween what might be done 
with it and what has been 
done with it is a great void ; 
the incivility of the attendants 
employed on the Union Pa- 
cific and Central Pacific roads 
goes a little beyond the impu- 
dence of negro waiters else- 
where; but, when night falls 
at the close of a long day's 
ride over the Plains, the con- 
trast between the outer dark- 




Miners' Huts, Rock Springs. 



ness and the warmth and light, the cheerful plush and veneer, of 
the interior strikes home. The contrast is the more salient when 
we pass through the ordinary cars, first class in name only, in 
which the people who cannot afford the expense of a Pullman 

are carried ; and it is still 
more salient when we are ad- 
mitted to the shabby interior 
of the emigrant-car, in which 
for eight or ten days an unsa- 
voury crowd — one person to 
each seat — eat, live, and have 
their being. The steerage 
passage on an ocean-steamer 
is excelled in wretchedness. 
A stifling atmosphere and a 
feeble light ; scant space and 
dirt out of all proportion to 
everything else ; an uneasy, 
uncomfortable herd of both 
sexes — adults and children — 
stretched on the seats and 
over the floor, changing po- 
sition from time to time and 
never finding rest — the scene 
composed of these elements 
makes the contrast quite star- 
tling, and sends us back 
into our own compartment, 
grateful for the blessings of 
its warmth and cosy aspect. 

We have spoken before of 
the sociability that springs up 
from the common interests of 
the passengers, breaking the 
frosty bars of conventionality 
and leaving a freedom that 
does not wait for an intro- 
duction. Another character- 
istic of the overland journey, 
as may be imagined, is the 
bringing together of many 
oddly dissimilar people, and 
the relief into which their per- 
sonality is brought. One of 
the inevitable characters, if 
such a well-bred, wholesome, 
and unassuming gentleman 
can be called so, is a young- 
Englishman. He may be an 
earl or a viscount with a pe- 
digree as old as the Norman 
Conquest, or he may be a 
simple baronet or a common- 
er, but as one or the other he 
is pretty sure to occur at 
some point on the Pacific 
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Railway, and his countrymen have no reason to be ashamed of 
the appearance and impression he makes among republicans. 
A rubicund triumph of matter over mind is stoutly embodied, 
and success in another caste is illustrated in the hale, blunt, ple- 
thoric farmer of Herefordshire or Hampshire, who, with his wife 
and dahlia-like daughter, is taking the holiday of a life-time, 
and who, though he is as English as the Tower of London, is 



amazed beyond measure when he finds that strangers recognise 
his nationality. His praise and blame of what he sees are divided 
between the depth of the soil and the height of impudence at- 
tained in the charges of the restaurants. Usually the travellers 
include one who is on his way around the world ; and since the 
time of passage between San Francisco and Sydney has been 
reduced to twenty-seven days, Australians are often met with on 




Giant's Butte, Green River. 



the road. The diverse and cosmopolitan nature of the passengers 
may be better judged, however, from this list of some of those who 
shared a Pullman car with us last August— an English earl, a 
member of the New York State Legislature, an Hawaiian mission- 
ary, a Chinese mandarin, the special correspondent of a New York 
newspaper, the originator and manager of the old overland pony- 
express, a lieutenant of cavalry, an English merchant on his way 
to Hong-Kong, several California tradesmen, and two young men 
bound for Calcutta. 



Quiet inattention to what is passing outside marks the passen- 
gers who have made the journey before from those to whom it is 
a new thing, and to whom everything is a matter of frank surprise, 
and a veteran traveller over the road soon acquires an enviable 
position of respect among the fresh ones by his narratives of ter- 
rible snow-storms and his knowledge of the places on the route. 
In the earlier years of the railway, before the snow-sheds and 
snow-ploughs were as complete as they are now, the detentions 
between San Francisco and Omaha in winter were sometimes a 
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month long, but a few hours, or, at the worst, days, is the most the 
company now requires to overcome the heaviest snow-fall. 

At about ten minutes to twelve, when all the couches have been 
transformed into snug sleeping-berths, and the little smoking-room 
in the rear has been left by the last lingering smoker, the train 
halts again— this time at Fort Fred Steele, and, if the night is clear, 
any one peeping through the curtains of his bed will see a broad 



river flowing on near the railway. We touched the same river, the 
North Platte, 600 miles nearer Omaha, where it was muddy, 
shallow, and sluggish, while here it is clear and deep, and as un- 
sullied as it is at its source among the perpetual snows of Long's 
Peak in the North Park of Colorado. The fort is a fort in name 
only, and is simply a shelter for troops and a store for supplies, 
and in contrast with its primitive log-walls is the orderly arrange- 




Cliffs, Green River, Wyoming, 



ment of the interior. Not an observance exacted in the most 
populous and magnificent fort in the East or in Europe is omitted 
from the discipline of this isolated outpost ; the reveille is beaten 
and the guard mounted at the same hour and with the same uner- 
ring punctuality as at Governor's Island and San Francisco, and 
both officers and men are as careful and as neat in their dress as a 
regiment marshalled for review before the commander-in-chief. 

After Fort Steele comes Granville, 703 miles from Omaha, and 
Granville is succeeded by Rawlins, a station named after General 



Grant's first Secretary of War, which has a population of about 
600, mostly railway employes. These mechanics have invested 
their savings in some mines, forty miles to the north, which are 
said to yield gold, silver, and copper mixed with iron. They 
penetrated a vein with a shaft, and obtained ore at about sixty feet 
below the surface ; then they bored a tunnel, and in the course of 
two years expended $24,000 in their enterprise. At a depth of 
365 feet they struck the vein, and in all the little cabins around 
Rawlins there are fluttering hopes that the copper and sil- 
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ver now being obtained will run out, and that gold will soon be 

found. 

A guide-book says that Rawlins contains the usual number of 
bar-rooms, which means that it has a whole street full of them. 
We see settlement after settlement along the railway line that 
might be wiped out without detriment to the country ; the first sign 
of life in them is the bar-room ; the success of the first establish- 
ment of this kind entails several others, and if civilisation survives 
these developments a church and a few cottages follow. Half the 
towns on our way have no better excuse for existence than the 
gratification of the bad tastes of the ranchmen, who flock in for 
occasional debauchery. But Rome began with Remus and Romu- 
lus ; and as great a civilisation, with greater endurance, may have 
its seed in a demijohn. 

Next to Rawlins is Summit, next to Summit Separation, next to 
Separation Fillmore, and next to Fillmore Creston. Three miles 
farther west is the divide that turns one part of the water of the 
continent into the Pacific, and the other part into the Atlantic ; 
but it is unimpressive both in appearance and in actual altitude. 

Latham, Washakie, Red Desert, Tipton, Table Rock, and Bitter 
Creek, each about seven miles apart, are left behind, and 831 miles 
from Omaha we reach Rock Springs, one of the subjects of 
our artist's illustrations, where all the coal used by the Union 
Pacific Company, and much of that consumed in towns along the 
line, are obtained. The coal is said to surpass anthracite, having 
neither clinkers in its ashes nor heavy soot in its smoke : 104,427 
tons were shipped in 1875, and two veins, one six and the other 
nine feet thick, are now being worked. 

Soon after daylight on the following morning, we are in the 
Green River country of Wyoming, and our interest is accelerated 
by the extraordinary sandstones which crop out in close proximity 
to the railway. These formations are known to scientific men as 
the Green River shales, the different sediments being arranged in 
regular layers, varying from the thickness of a knife-blade to seve- 
ral feet. The castellated cliff and the giant butte, both of which 
are shown in the accompanying drawings, are prominent landmarks 
to all travellers, and are characteristic rocks of the region. The 



broad and well-defined bands of colour, looking as though they 
had been applied by a painter's brush; the countless spires and 
turrets eroded in the front of the main rock, and the grotesque ele- 
ment that finds expression in a hundred inconceivable and inde- 
scribable shapes, force us to believe that we have left earth behind, 
and have strayed into goblin-land. 

Beautiful impressions of fish are seen on the shales, sometimes a 
dozen or more within the compass of a square foot. The moulds 
of insects and water-plants are also found, and occasionally a 
greater wonder still, such as the feather of a bird, can be traced in 
the heart of a rock several hundred feet high. 

The river derives its name and colour from the green shale 
through which it runs. It heads in the Wyoming and Wind River 
Mountains, and finally unites with the Colorado, through the canon 
of which it travels for some distance. At Flaming Gorge the water 
is of the purest emerald, with banks and sand-bars of glistening 
white, and it is overlooked by a perpendicular bluff, banded with 
the brightest red and yellow to a height of 1,500 feet above the 
surrounding level. When illumined by the full sunlight, Flaming 
Gorge fully realises its name, and it is .the entrance to the mira- 
culous Red Canon, which furrows the earth at a depth of 3,000 
feet. 

We would advise every tourist, who has time, to alight at Green 
River, and remain " over " a day. The accommodations are not 
much to speak of, but they are fairly comfortable, and the sights 
are such as no other country than the far West affords. 

Another remarkable rock is the Giant's Club, a towering mass, 
almost round, that rises to a great height, and was at one time, ac- 
cording to geologists, on the bottom of a lake. In the strata of 
sandstone many fossils of insects and plants have been disco- 
vered. A United States geologist unearthed plants in the upper 
part, and a hundred feet lower down found the remains of fishes, 
all of them belonging to fresh water and all of extinct species. 

Outfits for either hunting or fishing parties can be obtained at 
the station, and the country around has a good reputation among 
sportsmen for its deer, elk, and trout. 

William H. Rideing. 
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To the Editor of the Art Journal. 

SIR, — I should feel greatly obliged if any of your readers, through 
your valuable Journal, would throw some light on the fol- 
lowing processes of Art ; as so little is known of the methods, 
it would be highly interesting to the Art community. Vasari, in 
his " Lives of the Painters," mentions a Margaritone, painter, 
sculptor, and architect, of Arezzo, and says: "But to return to 
Margaritone : he appears to have been the first, judging from what 
we see in his works in painting, who considered the precautions 
required by him who paints on wood, to the end that the joints 
should hold firmly, and that no clefts and fissures should become 
apparent after the completion of the painting. It was his custom 
to cover the whole surface with canvas, which he secured by means 
of a strong glue, made from the boiled shreds of parchment ; over 
the canvas he next applied a layer of gypsum, as may be seen in 
his pictures, as well as in those of others ; on the gypsum, which 
was mixed with glue, above described, he then formed diadems 
and other ornaments in relief." 

It is generally admitted that the above methods were all prac- 
tised before the time of Margaritone. We must observe that 
Vasari fails to mention the names of those other artists to whom 
he alludes ; neither does he give the process any particular name, 
nor the originality of the method above described. 

Proceeding to a more recent period, we find in the pictures of 
Carlo Crivello a similar method adopted in the dress of St. Peter 
m the National Gallery, his costume being enriched with portions 
m relief, and studded with imitation pearl and other ornaments 
or jewels, also in relief. Leaving the Italians, we find, also, ex- 



amples of the same kind of workmanship among the old Flemish 
masters. 

A picture similarly executed came under my observation ; I 
made a careful examination of it, and found canvas glued on deal- 
board, then the canvas was covered with a fine white plaster or 
cement, which was covered with gold. The heads and hands of 
the figures are painted, and are artistically good and finely 
coloured. The robes are formed with pearls or shells cemented 
and joined to each other, but the lines of the joinings are distinctly 
observable, and the whole are coloured and finely embroidered, 
with the pencil, in gold ; above the figures in the background the 
shells or pearls are abundantly diffused. 

The work is attributed to John Van Eyck, as the picture con- 
tains his portrait ; and from a Spanish inscription on the back it 
was probably painted and embellished by him during his connec- 
tion with the Spanish court. 

Again, we have the name of Hugo Vander Goes, who, we are 
told, beautified some of his pictures in the same manner. It can 
only be supposed that it was a species of Art practised by the 
Greeks, then by the Italians, and afterwards by the Germans, and 
most probably suggested the idea of enamelling on gold and silver. 
Who were the originators ? what has been its progress from one 
period of Art to another? and who were the artists who generally 
followed such practices ? are questions which require an answer at 
the present time, as it seems to be an important feature of Art 
which has through ignorance or neglect fallen into disuse, so far 
as pictures are concerned. 

Joseph Simpson. 

Bradford, Yorkshire. 



